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Abstract 

In this introductory article, we first describe the impetus for this special issue. What 
made us think that self-determination theory (SDT) might provide a sort of founda- 
tion for the rest of personality psychology? For readers unfamiliar with SDT, we then 
provide a historical overview that covers the evolution of the six “mini-theories” that 
currently compose SDT: cognitive evaluation theory, causality orientations theory, 
organismic integration theory, basic psychological needs theory, goal contents theory, 
and relational motivation theory. Following each section are preliminary suggestions 
about how each mini-theory might be useful or informative in other branches of per- 
sonality. This special issue contains nine articles, each of which makes its own 
attempt to newly link its area of personality research to SDT. Even if SDT is not the 
appropriate seed for greater consilience in personality psychology, we urge the field 
not to neglect the search for unifying principles (Sheldon, Cheng, & Hilpert, 2011); it 


5-100 may finally be time to renew the search for a “grand theory” in personality. 


1 | SELF-DETERMINATION 
THEORY AS A FOUNDATION FOR 
PERSONALITY RESEARCHERS 


“Mainstream” personality psychology has spent much of the 
last half century battling an existential crisis thanks to the sit- 
uationist attack, and it has focused heavily on taxonomizing 
interindividual differences, an effort that has culminated in 
the Five-Factor Model (FFM; Goldberg, 1992). Now that the 
person-situation debate in psychology has abated and the 
FFM is basically settled, contemporary personality psycholo- 
gists find themselves with a renewed vista of research ques- 
tions, equipped with an ever-growing analytical and 
methodological tool set and a penchant for explanatory 
theory building. It is an interesting time to be a personality 
psychologist. As we make a saccade for points of focus for 
theory building and orient to new questions, where is a good 
place to look? 

Although the definitions and domains of personality psy- 
chology of course differ across researchers and theorists, we 
suspect most readers would agree that personality includes, or 
refers to, much more than static interindividual differences in 
traits (Sheldon, Cheng, & Hilpert, 2011). There is a long 


history of dynamic or process-oriented perspectives upon per- 
sonality that are easily recognizable from Freud onward. Lewin 
formalized attention to the interactions of persons with the ele- 
ments in the field surrounding them. Theorists like Kelly and 
Rogers emphasized complex intrapersonal constructs and 
dynamics occurring inside of people. Researchers like Frank 
Barron and Kurt Goldstein emphasized mature personality 
functioning and people’s efforts to be creative and become 
whole even in the face of difficulties. Humanistic and behavio- 
rist theories of personality were in radical disagreement about 
most things, but they did agree that how people respond to the 
controls and reinforcements in their environments represents 
key aspects of personality. Though an ambitious goal, it seems 
that an adequate theory of personality should be able to house 
these, and also many other perspectives upon personality, 
under a single explanatory umbrella. Though far from complete 
in this regard, we believe self-determination theory is exem- 
plary in its scope and depth and has many tools to offer person- 
ality psychologists—for organizing their outlook on 
personality and for energizing questions within a cumulative 
body of empirical work. It may finally be time to renew the 
search for a “grand theory” in personality (Hall & Lindzey, 
1957), and SDT may be a good candidate for such a theory. 


Journal of Personality. 2017;1-10. 
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Regarding scope and depth: SDT is bridging, providing 
concepts that link social and personality psychology within a 
single dialectical process perspective. The theory is ambi- 
tious, aiming to provide the necessary concepts for explain- 
ing any or all motivated behavior, and also the emotional 
consequences of those behaviors. The theory is also compre- 
hensive, addressing species-typical universals as well as 
acquired individual differences, and momentary phenome- 
nology as well as large-scale social and cultural processes. 
Furthermore, the theory is societally and pragmatically perti- 
nent, acknowledging the actual possibilities for human 
agency and free will, while also acknowledging the many 
impediments to such, but still offering prescriptions for over- 
coming those impediments. In addition, SDT is grounded in 
an organismic dialectic perspective, which acknowledges the 
interplay and sometimes the struggle between the person and 
his or her interpersonal environment. The dialectical perspec- 
tive thus provides a lens through which a wide array of phe- 
nomena and human behavioral diversity can be understood. 
Taking the long historical view of personality psychology, it 
seems that SDT has been able to make room for, and even to 
completely recover and recontextualize, important insights 
from the past. 

But can self-determination theory really serve as a com- 
prehensive framework upon which all of personality psychol- 
ogy can collectively build? Perhaps SDT’s concepts are 
simply irrelevant for some personality researchers, or perhaps 
they are even wrong, according to other researchers. On the 
other hand, SDT has already enjoyed a level of interdiscipli- 
nary uptake that is hardly rivaled in the field. Perhaps SDT 
can serve as a foundation or tent pole, for weaving a web 
across all of the many domains and disciplines of personality 
psychology. What if researchers took SDT findings as a 
given and attempted to add their own constructs into the 
mix, in order to even better understand the causes of optimal 
and suboptimal functioning? We ask these questions in part 
because we believe that contemporary personality theory 
might benefit from fresh attempts to achieve consolidation 
and integration. What are people fundamentally trying to do, 
and what basic needs or deep processes are most important 
to attend to? SDT purports to already know the answer to 
these questions. Recall the “blind men and the elephant” par- 
able, in which each man can feel only his or her piece of the 
elephant, while missing the whole. We view SDT as an 
entrée into talking about the whole elephant (even if, in the 
long run, it is supplanted), and as a way to inspire cross talk 
between researchers who may not otherwise have impetus 
for interaction. 

The purpose of this special issue is to explore such 
potentials. We invited prominent researchers in a variety of 
areas within the field of personality to speculate about 
whether SDT assumptions and findings might in some sense 
serve as a foundation for their area of study or, at least, how 


their area could be better linked with SDT. We did not know 
where this exercise would go: Perhaps some contributors 
would conclude, after reflection, that there is not enough rel- 
evant overlap in the goals or tools of their approach and SDT 
to be helpful. Some might even be led, via the exercise, to a 
full-throated criticism of SDT. However, it was our hope that 
many contributors would, given some time and effort, dis- 
promising compatibilities or 
between their area and the very broad perspective of SDT. 
We also hoped that some researchers could provide prelimi- 


cover cross-fertilizations 


nary support for their ideas and arguments by presenting rel- 
evant data, whether from archival or nascent research efforts. 

In the sections below, we provide a brief overview of the 
six different mini-theories contained within contemporary 
SDT, for the reader who may be unfamiliar with the theory. 
We present these different aspects of SDT in the temporal 
order in which they emerged so that the reader may also 
glean a historical perspective on how the theory got to where 
it is today. In addition, we present some preliminary sugges- 
tions as to how each mini-theory might serve as a useful 
framework for workers in other areas of personality. Readers 
may consult Vansteenkiste, Niemiec, and Soenens (2010) for 
a more complete exposition of the mini-theories and their 
bases. 


1.1 | Cognitive evaluation mini-theory 


Early SDT focused on the seemingly paradoxical “undermin- 
ing effect,” in which offering participants rewards (monetary 
or otherwise) for engaging in a formerly enjoyable task 
tended to dampen their spontaneous desire to do the task 
(i.e., their intrinsic motivation; Deci, 1971). In apparent con- 
tradiction to the tenets of operant behaviorism, “positively 
reinforcing” a behavior using stimuli typically construed as 
rewards could actually have the opposite-than-expected 
effect upon subsequent behavior, reducing rather than 
increasing the likelihood of that behavior being spontane- 
ously emitted thereafter. Participants would, in effect, be 
“punished by rewards” (Kohn, 1993). This was experimen- 
tally demonstrated by observing participants’ spontaneous 
behavior through a one-way mirror after rewarding them, 
and finding that they would take up some new activity rather 
than pick up the old task again (compared to control groups). 
It was discovered that many other situations could also 
undermine intrinsic motivation besides the proffering of 
monetary rewards, including the imposition of deadlines, sur- 
veillance, and overly commanding or disrespectful treatment 
by the experimenter (reviewed in Deci, Koestner, & Ryan, 
1999a, 1999b). 

Cognitive evaluation theory (CET; Deci & Ryan 1985) 
was developed to explain these results. CET proposed that 
the effect of monetary incentives and other external factors 
upon intrinsic motivation depends—on people’s “cognitive 
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evaluation” of the intention behind those factors vis-a-vis the 
participant and his or her motivation. Did the authority pro- 
viding the incentives seem to be using those incentives to try 
to control or coerce the participant’s behavior? Or were the 
incentives being provided in a way such that the participant 
could view them as informational, or as signs of respect, or 
as tokens of appreciation for a job well done? This depend- 
ence, early SDT also proposed, was due to an innate need 
for autonomy, defined as a need to feel that one is the origin 
and cause of one’s own behavior (DeCharms, 1968). This 
need can be threatened by rewards and other potentially coer- 
cive strategies used by authorities, such that people feel con- 
trolled by these strategies rather than feeling a sense of 
ownership over their behaviors. Once a reward has been cog- 
nitively evaluated as an attempt to coerce or control, people’s 
autonomy is threatened and their intrinsic motivation can be 
undermined: The activity is “spoiled.” 

An important outgrowth of CET was the concept of 
“autonomy support’ and the attendant strategies for prevent- 
ing undermining (Deci & Ryan, 2000). With autonomy sup- 
port in mind, authorities wishing to have lasting social 
influence over their charges need to respect those charges’ 
right to make their own decisions (within reasonable limits) 
or, at least, to find their own way of doing things. The theory 
depicts a sometimes subtle dialectic that takes place within 
unequal power relationships: between coaches, parents, 
bosses, teachers, physicians, mentors, and so forth on the one 
hand, and athletes, children, employees, students, patients, 
mentees, and so forth on the other. The authority has a cer- 
tain amount of power and the ability to make life unpleasant 
for the subordinate; but he or she must find a way to wield 
that power in a sensitive way, or else the subordinate can yet 
refuse to do as the authority wishes (Sheldon, Williams, & 
Joiner, 2003) or can do it in ways that are ineffective and 
lead to perennial problems. Research has shown that 
autonomy-supportive behavior has certain core features, 
including expression of empathy and understanding regard- 
ing the perspective of the person being motivated (“I was 
once in your position and I can see how it looks to you”), the 
provision of as much choice as possible in the situation 
(“Although I’ve decided that the team will do these difficult 
drills, I am flexible about when you do them or who you do 
them with”), and the provision of meaningful rationales 
when choice cannot be provided (“These drills have been 
shown to be very effective for our sport, and in my judg- 
ment, they will help us become better athletes and a better 
team”). In contrast, a “controlling” mentoring style expresses 
disinterest in the mentee’s perspective (“Why? Because I 
said so, that’s why!”), the withholding of choice (“It’s my 
way or the highway!’”), a lack of interest in explaining his or 
her decisions (“You don’t need to know that”), and the use 
of controlling language (“you should,” “you must,” “you 
have to,” “you have no choice”). 


WILEY 


1.1.1 | Relevance for other personality 
theories 


CET provides an important grounding assumption about basic 
human nature that has received reliable support, namely, that 
humans need, strive for, and benefit from feelings of 
autonomy. This does not mean they want no structure or 
input at all, or that they want total independence without any 
influence from others, or that they do not care about others or 
about relationships; rather, it means that they want to find 
their own way to accommodate social forces and directives, 
figuring out what is important and why, and internalizing 
them. Understanding this as a fact and a basic developmental 
propensity within human nature might help researchers in 
other areas to understand inconsistencies or perplexities in 
their research results. For example, they might consider 
whether people’s cognitive evaluations of relationships or sit- 
uations serve as moderators that explain why expected main 
effects sometimes do not emerge. When researchers ask par- 
ticipants to do demanding cognitive tasks, why do they some- 
times balk? What if researchers are undermining their 
participants’ motivation for engaging in the research task, via 
their very tone of voice, incentives, or attitude toward the par- 
ticipants? Or researchers might get ideas for understanding 
the mechanisms by which particular personality traits or proc- 
esses affect outcomes. For example, perhaps some traits fit 
people to situational demands and affect cognitive evalua- 
tions, which in turn affect other downstream variables. CET 
also provides a general framework for understanding social 
influence, and the success or failure of social influence 
attempts. Any personality theory that addresses personality 
development and also tries to address the means by which 
parents and mentors can successfully guide or support devel- 
opment (however it is defined by that theory) can find rele- 
vant prescriptions within SDT. How 
educational or character-building programs be delivered to 
optimal effect? How can people be helped to view themselves 
as the authors of what they are doing, so that they can learn 
and perform most effectively? Finally, findings from CET 
have provided the impetus for a nuanced view of motivation, 
one that has already had important implications in basic neu- 
roscience research (e.g., Murayama, Matsumoto, Izuma, & 
Matsumoto, 2010) to formulating education interventions 
(e.g., Deci, Vallerand, Pelletier, & Ryan, 1991) 


should various 


1.2 | Causality orientations mini-theory 


In the mid-1980s, SDT began addressing the possibility that 
autonomy is not just a psychological need that can be sup- 
ported more or less well by a context/situation, but also a char- 
acteristic feature of people’s personalities. In this, the theory 
echoed many prominent personality theories of the past, 
including those put forward by Erikson, Rank, Loevinger, 
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Kohlberg, Piaget, and others. Such theories share in common 
the notion that autonomy is a developmental achievement; as 
part of maturing into fully functioning adults, people must 
learn to differentiate themselves from the social context, to rec- 
ognize their own interests or values as potentially different 
from what is being advocated within the context, and to appro- 
priately express and negotiate resolutions to any conflicts that 
may arise. In keeping with the developmental achievement 
view, research has demonstrated that the autonomy orientation 
is distinct from FFM traits (Olesen, Thomsen, Schnieber, & 
Tønnesvang, 2010). Some (or even many) people may not 
fully achieve this level of personality development, and instead 
they may be stuck relating to the world at a lower level of 
development (Hy & Loevinger, 1996). 

Causality orientations theory (COT) identified three rele- 
vant personality styles: (a) the Impersonal orientation, in which 
there is behavior, but the person does not feel a sense of inten- 
tionality regarding the behavior (“I don’t know why I’m doing 
it, and I don’t expect to do well’); (b) the Controlled orienta- 
tion, in which there is intentional behavior, but the person ori- 
ents that behavior toward the contingencies and constraints in 
the environment (“What am I supposed to do? What will keep 
me out of trouble?’); and (c) the Autonomous orientation, in 
which the person seeks out situations in which he or she can 
feel ownership of his or her behavior (“What can I do here?”), 
or ways to interpret potentially coercive situations in autono- 
mous terms (“I can put up with this for a while, but I will be 
looking for ways to change it”). The General Causality Orien- 
tations Scale (GCOS), which assesses these three styles via 
people’s responses to 12 hypothetical vignettes, has been 
applied in many different studies, both correlational and exper- 
imental (e.g., Hagger & Chatzisarantis, 2011; Koestner & 
Zuckerman, 1994). Interestingly, however, the GCOS has not 
yet been applied in longitudinal developmental studies. We 
suggest that the three GCOS subscales (Autonomy Orientation, 
Control Orientation, and Impersonal Orientation) provide very 
relevant markers of personality or ego development. For exam- 
ple, Sheldon and Salisbury (2017) found that GCOS-Control 
and GCOS-Impersonal both decreased on average over the 4- 
year college career, indicating precisely the kind of growth and 
ego development that colleges and universities advertise. How- 
ever, GCOS-Autonomy increased only for those students who 
engaged in many extracurricular activities during college. 
These students were apparently going “beyond the classroom” 
for their education, and this initiative helped them to mature in 
ways that their peers did not. These findings also provide sup- 
port for curricula that incorporate experiential learning. 


1.2.1 | Relevance for other personality 
theories 


There are a number of existing personality constructs from 
outside of SDT that have relevance to COT and the issue of 


autonomous versus controlled orientations in life, including, 
as will be seen in this special issue, theories of temperament, 
such as behavioral approach versus avoidance tendencies; 
theories of personality traits, particularly Conscientiousness 
and Agreeableness versus Neuroticism; theories of narcis- 
sism, both grandiose and vulnerable; and personality systems 
theories, trying to understand the interplay between volitional 
and affective systems. Also, as mentioned above, the general 
issue of autonomous personality style and functioning has 
repeated analogues in psychodynamic, humanistic, clinical, 
and existential theories (i.e., Freud, Rank, Erikson, Horney, 
May, Loevinger, Rogers, Maslow). SDT can provide a quan- 
titatively grounded bridge to these intuitively appealing yet 
difficult-to-test theoretical perspectives. As will be explained 
below, SDT can also provide a dynamic framework for 
understanding how people change and grow over the life 
span, developing a more and more internal relationship with 
their own behaviors and choices. 


1.3 | Organismic integration mini-theory 
(OIT) 


In the late 1980s, SDT researchers further explored the 
dynamics of motivational autonomy, developing the concept 
of the relative autonomy continuum (RAC; Ryan & Connell, 
1989). According to this model, any and every motivated 
behavior, whatever its other attributes, can be located on a 
continuum ranging from controlled to autonomous. Do peo- 
ple do it resentfully and sullenly, or willingly and volition- 
ally—or somewhere in between? That is, do they feel a 
sense of resolve for or concordance with the behavior, or do 
they feel a sense of distance and dislocation between them- 
selves and the behavior? The RAC represents an evolution 
of CET’s distinction between intrinsic motivation (for pleas- 
ure and interest) and extrinsic motivation (to get a reward or 
avoid punishment). The evolution consisted of recognizing a 
number of intermediate forms of motivation lying between 
these two extremes. 

Currently, the RAC contains at least seven forms of moti- 
vation, lined up in a theoretical sequence along an autonomy 
continuum. The least autonomous form of motivation is 
amotivation, which is similar to the impersonal motivational 
style identified by COT. When people are amotivated, they 
are not just listless and apathetic; they do act and behave, but 
typically without stable intentions or positive expectancies 
(“I used to know why I did it, but now I don’t”); the person 
is merely going through the motions. Theories of learned 
helplessness or hopelessness typically focus on amotivated 
states (cf. Hayes, Prentice, & McGregor, 2017). Next, there 
is external motivation, where there is a stable intention but 
the person feels no ownership of that intention; the behavior 
is felt to occur only to get external rewards or avoid external 
punishments. Theories of operant learning address this type 
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of motivation. Next in the procession toward autonomous 
motivation comes introjected motivation, in which external 
prods become partially internalized and the person acts in 
order to avoid shame or guilt. Psychodynamic theories often 
address this type of motivation, trying to help people resolve 
inner conflicts. Next comes a more positive form of introjec- 
tion, in which the person acts in order to gain or maintain 
feelings of self-esteem or self-worth (Ryan, 1982). Acting 
for pride’s sake can provide powerful motivation, but the 
motivation is still somewhat controlled because there is ego 
involvement and appearance-consciousness (cf. Crocker & 
Park, 2004). Next on the continuum, and crossing over to the 
autonomous side of the divide, is identified motivation. With 
this type of motivation, people are acting to express person- 
ally endorsed values and meanings. Although there may not 
be intrinsic motivation (e.g., as the person attends yet another 
boring city council meeting), there is at least full internal 
assent with the behavior. Existential perspectives have often 
addressed this type of motivation by exhorting people to act 
in good faith even in the face of absurdity or despair (cf. 
Sartre, Heidegger). Next on the continuum, according to 
some scales or researchers, is integrated motivation. Inte- 
grated motivation arises when the person has succeeded in 
mapping all of his or her identifications within a common 
value system, which provides both unity and coherence to 
the person’s various identifications. Integrated motivation 
can be difficult to assess by self-report (Roth et al., 2014), 
perhaps in part because it is a fairly exceptional motivational 
achievement. Finally, there is intrinsic motivation, the proto- 
typically autonomous or self-determined behavior, in which 
the person acts because of his or her interest in the activity. 
SDT assumes that intrinsically motivated behaviors typically 
express growth impulses, which involve (the enjoyment of) 
meeting challenges, developing interests, and finding flow. 
This is what gives intrinsic motivation its privileged status at 
the far end of the continuum—the fact that it expresses the 
basic growth and negentropic tendencies of living systems. 

The RAC presents an elegant conceptual framework, but 
what is the actual evidence for it? Sheldon, Osin, Gordeeva, 
and Suchkov (2017) recently provided new psychometric 
support for the relative autonomy continuum, confirming via 
multidimensional scaling, circumplex modeling, latent pro- 
file analysis, cluster analysis, and confirmatory factor analy- 
sis that motivated behaviors can always be located on this 
continuum. Once this location is known, much can be pre- 
dicted about the way the person is likely to function, as well 
as the outcomes he or she is likely to experience. 

Organismic integration theory also goes beyond the mere 
RAC ordering concept to espouse the radical proposition that 
all human beings have a natural inclination to internalize the 
constraints and norms they find in the ambient social envi- 
ronment. Over time, motivations for particular behaviors 
tend to shift toward the autonomous end of the continuum. 


Children want to learn and take in their parent’s values and 
beliefs, as do schoolchildren from their teachers, and 
employees from their bosses, and so on—assuming this natu- 
ral integrative process has not been disrupted by the author- 
ity’s overbearing or controlling style, as discussed above. 
The idea that internalization (i.e., movement along the RAC) 
happens naturally or developmentally has been supported by 
many kinds of studies, including studies of adolescents 
(Chandler & Connell, 1987), studies of medical students 
(Williams & Deci, 1996), and comparisons of cohorts at 
younger to older phases of the life span (Sheldon, 2009). 
However, the internalization process is not inevitable. Organ- 
ismic integration may not occur at all unless circumstances 
support it (Deci & Ryan, 1991). It is noteworthy that here, 
SDT posits a universal or species-typical psychological pro- 
cess, which is nevertheless shaped by developmental and 
environmental contingencies into the unique and particular 
patterns of adaptation that characterize individuals. 


1.3.1 | Relevance to other personality 
theories 


SDT provides an excellent example of an organismic theory 
of human nature (Deci & Ryan, 1991). Such theories typi- 
cally assume that there is an innate drive toward greater com- 
plexity, integration, and wholeness; that is, human beings 
have an inherent tendency toward growth and self- 
actualization (Maslow, 1971). However, like other such theo- 
ries, SDT recognizes that the trajectory is not always a posi- 
tive one, such that people may stall out in their own growth 
process or even regress to become less agentic, moral, open, 
curious, and creative than they once were. Thus, the organis- 
mic perspective is not just naive or Pollyannaish, with too 
rosy a view of human nature. Organismic theory recognizes 
that the process of adaptation does not always result in per- 
sonally or socially desirable outcomes, although it can pro- 
duce outstanding exemplars of agency, awareness, and 
complexity. 

We thus suggest that SDT provides important conceptual 
tools for helping personality theory to understand or model 
positive change and development. Even trait theories, which 
have historically focused on demonstrating the long-term sta- 
bility of personality, now acknowledge that personality 
changes and evolves over time, becoming more conscien- 
tious and less neurotic, for example (Roberts, Walton, & 
Viechtbauer, 2006). Such changes are quite consistent with 
SDT’s organismic account of maturation, in which people 
become evermore autonomous agents within their own lives 
and worlds, leading to more stable capacities for initiating 
goal-oriented behaviors as well as more stable and less nega- 
tive emotional lives. Further, OIT may provide a powerful 
tool for understanding when situations may lead people to 
optimal personality change versus stalled or negative 
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trajectories (Wrzus & Roberts, 2017). Organismic integration 
theory also provides a potentially powerful tool for under- 
standing the basic “quality” of people’s motivation, and their 
potential motivations for changing what they are doing into 
something of greater quality. Whatever the behavior being 
considered by other theories of personality (whether it be 
interacting with others, functioning in a work context, or 
fending off the fear of death), we suggest there may be bene- 
fit to also considering “why” their participants behave this 
way, using the logic and metric of SDT. If research partici- 
pants do not feel ownership of the behavior in question, then 
the researchers might question how stable the behavior is, 
and whether the participant’s personality might yet change 
into something else or evolve into a more mature form. 


1.4 | Basic needs mini-theory 


As already noted, SDT assumes that all human beings have a 
basic need for autonomy, that is, a need to be the origin of 
their own behaviors and choices. When people are autono- 
mous, they feel that their behavior emanates from their sense 
of self, and that the behavior is consistent with and expresses 
their abiding values and interests. However, even the early 
CET research also implicated a second basic psychological 
need: the need to be competent, effective, and masterful. 
Indeed, this need appears to be a large part of what sustains 
intrinsic motivation, as people engage in self-directed quests 
to do more, experience more, and learn more. A baby’s early 
attempts to grasp and shake a spoon express this need for 
competence, as does a student’s long hours spent trying to 
master difficult course material, as does a retiree’s learning 
of a long aspired-to craft. Csikszentmihalyi’s (2008) flow” 
theory also emphasizes the importance of the need for com- 
petence, by showing that flow (conceptually akin to intrinsic 
motivation) is most likely to occur when task demands are 
well balanced with skill levels, so that the task is neither too 
difficult nor too easy and the person has information avail- 
able to assess his or her own competence. The person is nei- 
ther frustrated nor bored, instead deriving a steady stream of 
small competence experiences that accumulate over time. 
White’s (1959) effectance theory, Bandura’s (1999) self- 
efficacy theory, and Dweck’s (2006) achievement goals 
theory further echo the theme that feelings of task compe- 
tence are essential for the high-functioning human being, and 
for maintaining motivation in the face of inevitable problems 
and setbacks. 

In the interest of parsimony, basic needs theory attempts 
to account for as much motivated behavior as possible, with 
as few constructs as possible. Which set of two, three, four, 
or possibly 5 basic needs covers the most ground? So far we 
have considered autonomy and competence, both of which 
address issues of agency and effectance. But what about rela- 
tionships with others—is this not a critical domain of 


personality functioning? SDT’s addition of a need for relat- 
edness (or a need for belongingness, as it was termed by 
Baumeister & Leary, 1995) covered this interpersonal terri- 
tory (Deci & Ryan, 1991). SDT assumes that all people need 
to feel a sense of meaningful connection with at least some 
other people in order to remain psychologically and physi- 
cally healthy. Of course, SDT is not alone in this assumption, 
which is also echoed in the attachment literature, in the per- 
sonal relationships literature, and in the intergroup literature, 
among many others. Because the need for relatedness is 
uncontroversial and is also covered within other theories, it 
has not received as much theoretical attention within SDT, 
although some steps have been taken to elaborate a new 
mini-theory called “relational motivation theory” (described 
below; see http://selfdeterminationtheory.org/theory/). In the 
SDT view, a truly high-quality relationship helps one to sat- 
isfy all three needs; it enables one to feel deeply connected 
with others, while also feeling fully self-expressive and self- 
determining, while also feeling fully supported to function 
competently and effectively. Thus, feelings of autonomy and 
relatedness, as well as competence, are typically highly cor- 
related within relationships. Most people do not have to sac- 
rifice autonomy to get relatedness; this dynamic only occurs 
within damaged or pathological interpersonal relationships. 


1.4.1 | Relevance for other personality 
theories 


The ideas that people try to do things well (competence), or 
try to form satisfying relationships with others (relatedness), 
or try to find and pursue their own values and interests 
(autonomy) are hardly controversial (with the possible excep- 
tion of autonomy, which is sometimes incorrectly understood 
as denoting independence and separation instead of volition 
and self-authorship; Ryan & Deci, 2017). These basic human 
propensities appear in other personality theories as well. For 
example, they appear in trait theory as Openness, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Agreeableness/Extraversion; in motive dispo- 
sition theory as motives for achievement, affiliation, and 
power; and in psychosocial theory as tendencies toward 
agency and communion and ego development versus confor- 
mity. What SDT’s version of these concepts may bring to 
other personality theories is conceptions of the motivational 
processes and dynamics that underlie the outward manifesta- 
tions of the basic propensities (Sheldon, 2011). Conceptual- 
izing these propensities as needs opens the way to dynamic 
questions: Do all people want and benefit from these experi- 
ences, no matter what their behavioral dispositions (i.e., 
Does a person low in need for affiliation still benefit from 
warm relationships with others, when they occur?)? Perhaps 
non-affiliators have developed a pattern of adaptation that 
relies on other needs besides relatedness, but perhaps related- 
ness feels just as good when they do get it. Another question: 
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If a person does not typically have such experiences, does 
this create unmet needs that cause problems for the person, 
or that express themselves in indirect ways? For example, do 
loners experience a chronic deficit in relatedness need satis- 
faction that causes larger problems in the long run (perhaps 
making it less likely that they will marry or receive sufficient 
social support)? Some of these questions are already being 
approached fairly directly, particularly with work exploring 
the links between motive disposition theory and SDT, as out- 
line. Yet another question: If a person keeps behaving in a 
certain way that does not meet his needs, what sustains that 
behavior—what are the compensations that make that pattern 
sustainable, and how might the compensations fail to pro- 
duce well-being in the long run? The language of thwarting 
and deficits, of satiation and satisfaction, and of indirect and 
compensatory versus direct and primary efforts to satisfy 
needs can provide powerful explanatory tools for modeling 
the flux of feeling and action. Also, the general distinction 
between the motivation driving a behavior and the emotional 
experiences resulting from that behavior (Prentice & Shel- 
don, 2015; Sheldon, 2011) can go a long way in explaining 
the coupled dynamics between cause and effect, between 
operant behavior and the reinforcement of that behavior, and 
between the inability to escape stagnant modes of personality 
functioning versus the ability to continue growing and evolv- 
ing over the life span. 


1.5 | Goal contents mini-theory 


Beginning in the early 1990s, a new line of research emerged 
within SDT concerning the basic contents of goals and val- 
ues (Kasser, 2002). Whereas organismic integration theory 
deals with the “why” of behavior (Why does the person act? 
To escape pressure, or to express the self?), goal contents 
theory deals with the “what” of behavior (Toward what is 
the behavior directed—getting or giving? Status or commun- 
ion?). The first article in this vein contrasted monetary and 
luxury wealth—focused goal contents against more intrinsic 
pursuits, of personal growth, communal relationships, or 
emotional intimacy (Kasser & Ryan, 1993). Later, the mate- 
rialism category was expanded to include other extrinsic pur- 
suits related to status, appearance, image, and power (Kasser 
& Ryan, 1996). Goal contents theory now relies on the 
empirically supported distinction between extrinsic goal con- 
tents and intrinsic goal contents. Striving for intrinsic goal 
contents tends to satisfy one’s basic psychological needs 
because intrinsic strivings provide channels for connection 
and self-expression. In contrast, extrinsic goal contents do 
not as directly satisfy psychological needs, and they can 
even work against or thwart people’s basic need satisfaction 
when they become too salient or dominant within the per- 
son’s goal system (see Dittmar, Bond, Hurst, & Kasser, 
2014, for a meta-analytic review). This mini-theory thus 
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provides a way to connect people’s motivational dynamics 
pinpointed by SDT to the larger cultural systems in which 
they live. For example, why do so many people fall in thrall 
to consumer culture, becoming blinded to what is truly most 
valuable and fulfilling? 


1.5.1 | Relevance for other personality 
theories 


Goal contents theory (GCT) provides one way of bringing 
order to the countless different things that people strive for 
and value. According to GCT, these can be meaningfully 
organized into two basic types: intrinsic activities and values, 
which are need-relevant and directly satisfying to pursue, 
and extrinsic activities and values, which are need-irrelevant 
and often compensatory and sometimes self-destructive. Of 
course, these two types do not exhaust all kinds of motiva- 
tional content. For example, Grouzet et al. (2005) found evi- 
dence of a circumplex structure underlying the goal contents 
specified by SDT, defined by an intrinsic/extrinsic dimension 
and also by a physical versus self-transcendent dimension. 
Importantly, the intrinsic/extrinsic goal contents dimension is 
not the same one identified by the organismic integration 
mini-theory; that is, it is not an autonomy continuum con- 
cerning the reasons people act. As discussed above, the goal 
content dimension is instead defined by the targets of goals 
and the intrinsic satisfaction potential of those targets. The 
physical versus self-transcendent dimension ranges from sur- 
vival and pleasure, on the one hand, to striving for something 
beyond the physical, on the other hand, be that spirituality, 
deeper understanding, or the benefit of future society and 
generations. 

Grouzet et al. (2005) discussed the partial overlap 
between their model and the Schwartz value circumplex 
model (Schwartz, 1992) and suggested that researchers in 
other areas of motivation or personality might also seek, 
within their own data, the two basic dimensions they uncov- 
ered. Here, we suggest that the intrinsic versus extrinsic dis- 
tinction in particular is potentially valuable precisely because 
it is value-laden, making assumptions about which kinds of 
values or contents are “best” for people. This enables the 
crossing of a line from mere description to active prescrip- 
tion—a line that requires careful empirical study to justify, 
but which, once crossed, provides potentially useful ways of 
thinking about healthy versus less healthy pursuits in life. All 
goals are not created equal (Ryan, Sheldon, Kasser, & Deci, 
1996), and some goals are more salubrious than others; good 
parents and teachers know this, and researchers now know it 
as well, supported by data (see also Crocker & Canevello, 
2008, on the distinction between “eco system” and “ego sys- 
tem” goals). Importantly, GCT research can also reveal 
important information about the quality of social contexts— 
when a context is so deficient that it cannot support intrinsic 
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goal striving, then the link between intrinsic goals and well- 
being becomes fractured (Guillen-Royo & Kasser, 2015). 

Further, a traits-as-tools perspective on values (McCabe 
& Fleeson, 2016) may provide an interesting point of inte- 
gration between SDT, trait theory, and situation perception. 
Emerging research from this perspective suggests that state- 
level expressions of traits are largely explained by the goals 
the person has in the moment (McCabe & Fleeson, 2012). If 
someone is chronically focused on a particular set of goals, 
then that will affect her state-level goals and the kinds of 
traits she expresses in the moment. This way of orienting to 
personality traits and motivation lends itself to understanding 
how traits and values interrelate and provides an explanation 
for why. Similarly, the GCT component of SDT can also be 
integrated with research on other classic motivational proc- 
esses, such as situation perception (Prentice, Sheldon, & 
Kasser, 2017) and decision making in social dilemmas (e.g., 
Prentice & Sheldon, 2015; Sheldon, Sheldon, & Osbaldiston, 
2000). 


1.6 | Relational motivation mini-theory 


As mentioned earlier, this mini-theory has emerged relatively 
recently (Deci & Ryan, 2014; Vansteenkiste, Niemiec, & 
Soenens, 2010). This mini-theory focuses on the need for 
relatedness, which mobilizes people to pursue relationships. 
However, the theory emphasizes that the relatedness need is 
most likely to be met when there is autonomy present within 
the relationship—that is, when each partner supports and 
respects the agency of the other, while also receiving such 
support and respect from the other. Unfortunately, relation- 
ship dynamics sometimes devolve into situations in which 
both partners are attempting to control and manipulate the 
other. That is, although autonomy and relatedness need satis- 
faction typically correlate positively (as described under the 
section on basic needs theory), situations can arise in which 
they correlate negatively—when it seems that autonomy 
must be sacrificed to get what turns out to be low-quality 
(ambivalent) relatedness, or that relatedness must be sacri- 
ficed to get what turns out to be low-quality (reactive) 
autonomy. The relational motivation mini-theory tries to illu- 
minate these important dynamics. 


1.6.1 | Relevance to other personality 
theories 


The question of how people negotiate the seeming conflict 
between autonomy and relatedness within relationships is a 
perennial one, going back to Harry Stack Sullivan, Alfred 
Adler, Erik Fromm, and even Freud. The question remains 
important within contemporary theory, as evidenced by the 
interesting work of Crocker and colleagues on “ego-system” 
versus “social eco-system” goals (Crocker & Canevello, 


2008). These investigators described two modes of relation- 
ship functioning, one of which focuses on getting from 
others without giving in return, often by manipulating the 
other, and the other that focuses on giving to others without 
needing to get in return, at least not immediately. The first 
type of relational motivation implicitly assumes that related- 
ness can be obtained from others without granting them 
autonomy, whereas the second type assumes that this is 
impossible. From the point of view of SDT, the latter “eco- 
system” perspective is the correct one. Crocker and 
Canevello (2008) have argued that many previous relation- 
ship theories assumed that egosystem relational motivation is 
the basic or default motivation within humans, and further 
argued that the ecosystem perspective is more powerful for 
understanding the broader potentials and rewards of human 
relationships. SDT would agree, and it may perhaps provide 
its own set of tools for understanding this complex area of 
human functioning (La Guardia & Patrick, 2008). 


2 | CONCLUSION 

We hope readers are at least intrigued by our suggestion that 
SDT might provide a broad foundation for personality 
theory, and we hope that they do not feel that our suggestion 
is too grandiose or overwrought! Prior to the 1960s, person- 
ality was dominated by “grand theories” of human nature, 
which competed with each other in the classic textbooks. 
These theories were rightfully overturned, or at least were 
relegated to the sidelines, as researchers became interested in 
more narrow phenomena and more circumscribed processes. 
In large part, the problem was that the theories did not have 
enough high-quality empirical support. But research meth- 
ods, statistical techniques, and capacities for data collection 
have evolved enormously over the past few decades. SDT 
has stayed current with these techniques, providing a wide 
range of support for its basic propositions, in studies con- 
ducted in the most rigorous ways. Again, we suggest that 
SDT can recover the most important insights of past writers 
and theorists, while at the same time locating them within an 
integrative scientific framework that is fresh and still 
evolving. 

This special issue contains nine articles including this 
one, from researchers within several different areas of per- 
sonality psychology, including trait theory, cybernetic theory, 
volitional systems theory, implicit motives theory, theories of 
narrative and meaning, theories of narcissism, and theories of 
brain functioning. The final article comes from Dr. Richard 
Ryan, representing his attempt to summarize and evaluate 
the ideas expressed. We trust that readers will enjoy the issue 
as much as we enjoyed putting it together! 
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